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;al, was in the possession of German and Finnish troops. Thereafter 
Germany used its army of occupation to enable it to obtain an increas- 
ing control over the economic resources of the country and to bring 
pressure upon Finland to establish a monarchical form of government. 
The treaty of peace, besides providing for the conclusion of certain 
treaties to replace those formerly in force between Germany and Rus- 
sia, and for the reestablishment of private (German) rights injuriously 
affected by the war, stipulates that the fortifications on the Aland Is- 
lands shall be demolished and that the islands shall be regulated in 
respect to their military and shipping conditions by a special agreement 
between Germany, Finland, Russia and Sweden. In this latter respect 
the treaty endeavors to allay the fear of Sweden lest the strategic posi- 
tion of the islands be a constant menace to her safety, a similar servitude 
having been imposed upon Russia by the treaty of Paris of 1856. 

The Roumanian Peace Treaty. The treaty between the Central 
Powers and Roumania marks another step in the policy of German dom- 
ination over her conquered enemies on the eastern front. On March 5 
a preliminary treaty was signed at Brest-Li tovsk which was followed by 
the Peace of Bucharest of May 6, 1918. Apart from the demobiliza- 
tion of the Roumanian army and the evacuation of Austro-Hungarian 
territory occupied by it, the provisions of the final treaty deal chiefly 
with cessions of territory, economic relations, and the regulation of the 
navigation of the Danube. On the first point Roumania cedes to Bul- 
garia that part of the Dobrudja which fell to her as a result of the Treaty 
of Bucharest of 1913. The rest of the Dobrudja north of the Bulgar- 
ian frontier and east of the Danube Roumania cedes to the "allied 
powers" (Central Powers) as a body, with the proviso, however, that 
the latter "will undertake to see that Roumania shall receive an as- 
sured trade route to the Black Sea by way of Tchernavoda and Con- 
stanza." The condominium thus set up over northern Dobrudja will 
give Germany control of the pipe line running from the oil fields to Con- 
stanza. The frontier of Roumania on the west is to "undergo rectifi- 
cation in favor of Austro-Hungary" as indicated on an annexed map, 
which appears to surrender to Austria-Hungary the ridges of the Car- 
pathians with their virgin forests, state property of Roumania and esti- 
mated as worth half a billion dollars. In return for the loss of the Do- 
brudja and for the rectification of her western frontier Roumania was 
to be compensated by the annexation of the southern part of Bessara- 
bia. This cession was not, however, provided for in the treaty of 
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peace, but left to subsequent arrangements. Bessarabia thereupon took 
action upon its own initiative, and on April 9 the national assembly 
voted for the union of the entire country to Roumania. On April 12 
the Bessarabian delegates were received at Jassy and the King of Rou- 
mania formally proclaimed the "indissoluble union of the ancient 
province of the Moldavian crown to the mother country." Roumanian 
statesmen, however, refuse to consider the annexation of Bessarabia as 
anything more than the restoration of stolen territory for which no 
compensation need be given. 

The economic provisions of the treaty amount to the creation of a 
virtual protectorate over Roumania in respect to the exploitation of 
her natural resources. The army of occupation is to be maintained at 
the expense of Roumania, and is to have the right to requisition grain, 
cattle and wool, as well as timber, oil and oil products. In addition 
a separate treaty is reported to provide that for a period of years the 
Central Powers shall have the exclusive right of boring and exploiting 
the state oil lands of Roumania, including the use of installations al- 
ready in existence and of the state railways, together with the right to 
expropriate private owners of wells and to build new lines of railways 
at convenience. This right of monopoly is to be exercised through a 
company whose capital is to be more than three-fourths Austro-German 
and the remainder Roumanian, and which will not be subject to the 
Roumanian laws concerning foreign corporations. The price of petro- 
leum will be fixed by the company. Disputes arising out of the acts 
of the company are to be settled by arbitration, with the proviso that 
in case the parties cannot agree upon an arbitrator he is to be nominated 
by the president of the tribunal at Leipzig; in case of an appeal the 
case is to be brought before the tribunal at Bucharest or before that of 
Berlin at the choice of the defendant. A German court would thus 
hear an appeal from the decision of a German-chosen arbitrator, and 
a regime of capitulations is set up for questions affecting the vital inter- 
ests of Roumania. 

Finally, the main treaty provides for the conclusion of a new Danube 
Navigation Act under certain specified conditions: the Danube Com- 
mission is to be continued under a new form, namely, it shall henceforth 
comprise only representatives of the states situated on the Danube or 
on the European coasts of the Black Sea; free navigation is to be granted 
to ships of the other contracting parties (with a suggestion that the 
Act might permit levying tolls upon ships of non-contracting states) ; 
Roumania is to abolish her present ad valorem duty on imports and 
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exports in favor of new duties to be applied to the facilitation of ship- 
pin?; and the contracting powers may maintain warships on the Dan- 
ube . A death blow is thus dealt to one of the most progressive inter- 
national institutions; for the Danube Commission, created by the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856, was independent of the territorial governments, 
and its members with their privilege of territorial inviolability super- 
intended the free navigation of the Danube for the merchant ships of 
all nations alike. The discrimination introduced by the Central Pow- 
ers forecasts a repudiation of the international character of the great 
highways of commerce and a return to the exclusive policies of the 
18th century. 

Recognition of the Czechoslovak Nation. The official recognition ac- 
corded to the Czechoslovak nation by the United States government in 
September was of a unique character in the history of international re- 
lat ons. The traditional rule of international law has been that a 
new nation will be recognized by the existing members of the family of 
nations only when, after successful revolution against the state of 
which it was formerly a part, it has given evidence of its ability to main- 
tai:i itself. In most cases the new community is recognized as a de 
facto belligerent before its final recognition as a dejure state is accorded. 
In every instance the claimant for international recognition must have 
obtained possession of definite territory and must have organized a 
government capable of giving expression to the will of its people. But 
in the case of the recognition of the Czechoslovak nation these condi- 
tio as have not been fulfilled. In the first place recognition has been 
accorded, not to a government established in the territory inhabited 
by the Czechoslovak people, but to a National Council with head- 
quarters in Washington. Moreover, the new state can hardly be said 
to have at present a de facto existence. Its active supporters are to 
be found among the groups of Czechoslovaks in Siberia and in the 
states of the Entente Allies. Technically these groups are alien ene- 
mies, but because of their known hostility to Austria-Hungary they 
have been shown from the beginning of the war exceptional treatment, 
and in France they have been organized into distinct military units with 
a national flag. The National Council is therefore an absentee gov- 
ernment in command of a number of distinct armies fighting against 
the nation of which their territory is still a de facto part and to which 
their brethren in Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia are still rendering a 
formal allegiance. 



